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THE ANTECEDENTS OF HELLENISTIC COMEDY 

By Henry W. Pbescott 

III 

There has never been, to my knowledge, a professed attempt to 
establish by complete logical proof the modern theory of Euripidean 
influence upon Hellenistic comedy. From more or less happy figures 
of speech in which Menandrian comedy appears as "die echte Erbin" 
of Euripidean tragedy, 1 or New comedy as the adopted child of 
Euripidean tragedy though the natural daughter of Old comedy, 8 
modern critics have passed to analytical studies of various aspects 
of comedy in which the amount and kind of influence have been 
assumed as demonstrated facts. Without doubt the present vogue 
of the theory and of consequent practice is largely due to Leo's 
masterly studies of Roman comedy, both his critical essays on con- 
taminated plays and on special features like the monologue, and 
particularly the notable third chapter of his Plautinische Forschungen; 
the effects of his teaching emerge in many dissertations, not only of 
his own students, but of others influenced by the general trend of 
investigation. The statements of Leo which I have to review in 
this study are, many of them at least, inserted in the midst of an 
argument in this chapter of his Forschungen which I cordially approve ; 
the sound logical procedure of establishing the Greek background 
of Roman comedy through material and style common to Plautus 
and Euripides is constantly vitiated by the intrusion of statements, 

1 Wilamowitz, Herakles 2 , I, 55. 
» Leo, Hermes, XLIII (1908), 165. 
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logically unsound, to the effect that Hellenistic comedy is in some 
way substantially dependent upon Euripidean tragedy, as a conse- 
quence of these common elements of content and form. 

It is not easy to discover from the rapid generalizations of modern 
critics what they conceive to have been the precise interrelation of 
Euripidean tragedy and New comedy, to discern just what evolu- 
tionary process, in their view, relates the two types to each other. 
The clearest statement of the case I find in the words of the protag- 
onist of the theory. Leo says 1 that Euripides robbed tragedy of 
its sublimity and humanized it; he substituted for simple action 
complex action, and intrigue with surprising developments, added 
to the myth bits of everyday experience, created striking and com- 
plicated characters to replace the simple heroic figures of myth, laid 
their souls bare in the storm and stress of emotions, questioned the 
grounds and the justification of domestic and social relations, and 
skeptically regarded the divine ordering of the world. Older tragedy 
had always strongly influenced comedy; when comedy was deprived 
of its rights of free speech and forced to relinquish the form and con- 
tent of satirical burlesque, "konnte es nicht anders sein als dass sich 
bei der machtigen Genossin die Weisung eines neuen Weges holte." 
So comedy brings to an end the development, started by Euripides, 
of the heroic into bourgeois drama. I think I rightly represent Leo's 
idea in saying that this development which he sketches is intended 
to indicate that comedy does not directly imitate or adapt Euripidean 
tragedy but somewhat unconsciously continues a line of development 
initiated by Euripides. Usually in Leo's phraseology comedy works 
"nach dem Muster" or "in Nachfolge" of tragedy, though occasion- 
ally the critic allows himself to speak of direct derivation; but a flat 
statement of derivation is immediately qualified so as to suggest a 
less direct and more subtle relation than that of conscious imitation 
or adaptation. 2 

J Gesch. d. rdm. Lit., I, 99-100. 

» Der Monolog, 38: "Dass die neue Komodie nicht von der alten, sondern von der 

Tragodie des Euripides herkommt, ist zu einer billigen Wahrheit geworden 

Sie [comedy] war vorausbestimmt, die Nachfolgerin der dem wirklichen Leben genaher- 
ten Tragodie zu werden." Leo is of course not responsible for the rash statements of 
some of his admiring followers: "Sie [New comedy] ist ein burgerliches Schauspiel, 
das direkt aus dem euripideischen Drama wird, mit einigen komischen Figuren, die 
aus dem fruhern komischen Drama stammen." (Dieterich, Puldnella, 52.) 
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To these statements of Leo I have not the slightest objection; 
they seem to me in the main true and illuminating, and they mark 
a great advance over the days when the interpretation of Plautus 
was a matter of Trivialerklarung. But when these descriptive state- 
ments issue in a method of critical procedure that assumes a norm 
of Euripidean art as a standard by which to measure what is Greek 
and what is Roman in Plautus, I think that Leo has carried us farther 
than is warranted by the attainable evidence of the nature and the 
extent of this somewhat elusive process of continuation. If Old 
comedy was never anything but Aristophanes, and if the content 
and the form of New comedy are in a large number of important 
specific aspects Euripidean, undoubtedly there is much to be said 
for the issue in practice of these illuminating descriptive phrases. 
In my previous paper 1 1 have reiterated that Aristotle found some- 
thing besides Aristophanic comedy in the fifth century. My present 
purpose is to indicate the value, in my opinion, of those larger features 
of form and content which modem critics find to be Euripidean when 
they appear in Hellenistic comedy. Only by a careful estimate of 
the validity of the common elements, as they may bear upon the 
interdependence of the two types, is the current critical procedure 
in the analysis of Roman comedy to be justified or corrected; and 
I may add only also by an equally careful consideration of the ele- 
ments which Euripidean tragedy and comedy do not share, although 
this aspect of the case cannot be a prominent part of my review of 
the current theory. 

IV 

Intending only to restrict and define the extent and the nature 
of Euripidean influence I am not embarrassed by the one bit of 
external evidence which modern critics can quote in support of their 
general contention. In the last quarter of the third century Satyrus, 
a Peripatetic, wrote a biography of Euripides in the form of an 
Aristotelian dialogue; he says 2 that Euripides and New comedy have 

» CP, XII (1917), 405 fl. May I correct a sentence on p. 414, 1. 7; it should 
read: "Whether these and other professional types, if there were such, were taken 
over from Peloponnesian Megara to the Sicilian habitat of Epicharmus, etc." 

»On Satyrus as a biographer cf. Leo, Griech.-rSm. Biographie, 118 ff. For the 
text of the document cf. Oxyrhynch. Pap., IX, no. 1176, fr. 39, col. vii (also von 
Arnim, Supplementum Euripideum, 5) ; for critical discussion Leo, Nachr. d. getting. 
Gesell. (1912), 281 f. 
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in common: (1) Certain interrelations of domestic characters, hus- 
band and wife, father and son, master and slave; presumably he has 
in mind the conflicts between the two members of each of these pairs, 
but the papyrus fragment has a gap at this point. (2) Three motives 
used in the peripety: (a) the betrayal of maidens, (&) substitution 
of infants, (c) recognition by means of rings and necklaces. (3) The 
arixoi awT&i-ews \eKTucrjs; here the papyrus is not wholly clear, and 
the Greek furnished by the first editors can hardly be construed. 1 
These elements which Satyrus enumerates will concern us presently 
in our discussion of the modern theory. At the moment we observe 
simply that Satyrus is an Aristotelian; his style and terminology 
are Aristotelian ; but Aristotle himself found in Sicilian-Attic comedy, 
not in Euripides, so far as extant evidence shows, a background for 
Middle comedy. Satyrus is applying in broad and general terms 
(far different in quantity and kind from the large number of specific 
minutiae set forth by modern critics) to New comedy as a whole what 
Quintilian asserts of Menander in saying that he admired and fol- 
lowed Euripides, though in a totally different type of literature. 
These are broad generalizations, the soundness of which has been 
impaired only by modern analysis. 2 



The lack of organized argument naturally leads to vagueness, 
ambiguity, contradictions, in the statements of modern critics. No- 
where, so far as I recall, does Leo ever generalize in a way to give the 

1 This third common element is interpreted by Leo to be "die Farbe der gewohn- 
lichen Redeweise"; Leo supplements the text of the papyrus, von Arnim boldly recon- 
stitutes it. I find it hard to believe that even a Hellenistic biographer would imply 
that New comedy owes to Euripidean tragedy the simple style of ordinary usage as 
distinguished from the elevated diction and manner of pre-Euripidean tragedy. Saty- 
rus quotes a new fragment of Philemon to prove his statement: Eiptirldijs xo<5 4n\aiv 
oCtus, ts pubvos Sirarai \4yav. Might not \iyety in the fragment and aim a.&t XoctuoJ 
in Satyrus refer to argumentative speeches ? Is it not the organized speech on general 
themes that Satyrus finds both in Euripides and in New comedy ? 

* It is important to observe that both Quintilian (x. 1. 69) and Satyrus clearly 
indicate that their inferences are drawn, not from a critical comparison of the two 
types of poetry such as modern criticism has developed (cf. e.g., Sehrt, De Menandro 
Euripidis imitatore, Giessen, 1912), but from specific testimony by the comic poets 
in the texts of their plays. So Quintilian represents Menander as often testifying, 
"ut saepe testatur," to his admiration of Euripides, and Satyrus quotes a fragment in 
which Philemon refers to Euripides by name; cf. also Philemon, frag. 130 Kock. 
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impression that love, as furnishing situations and motives in comedy, 
is anything but realistic. 1 Yet the notion prevails that in some way 
or other Euripides' notable interest in love as a dramatic motive is 
responsible for the sentimental theme in comedy. Koerte, for 
example, in a recent popular essay 2 maintains that " das Liebesmotiv" 
is furnished to comedy by tragedy; he then mentions Phaedra, 
Stheneboea, Medea, and concludes by saying that if one changes the 
names of the heroic characters in the Helena, one gets "ein burger- 
liches Schauspiel." Specialists writing popular essays should always 
be charitably treated, but Sehrt 3 in his comparative study of Menan- 
der and Euripides cannot claim exemption; he asserts that Menander 
learned from Euripides that jealousy and adultery were convenient 
means of promoting dramatic complications, that Menander dis- 
covered these devices in the Eifersuchtsdramen of Euripides; all this 
a propos of the facts that Polemon in Menander's Perikeiromene is in 
love with Glycera and treats her brutally, and that Polemon is a 
jealous rival of Moschion, Glycera's brother; the love of brother for 
sister in this play Sehrt relates to the same theme in Euripides' 
Aeolus; the recognition of brother and sister in the same play he 
relates to Euripides' Electra and Iph. Taw.; and then, as a convin- 
cing conclusion he asserts that Menander "mixed" these two Eurip- 
idean themes, the love of brother for sister, and the recognition 
theme, and lo! the Perikeiromene was made. Menander's depend- 
ence upon Euripides seems to me very substantial, but Sehrt's method 
of approach results in a neat job of carpentry rather than in proper 
appreciation of a poet's art. 

Just how the illicit love affairs of Phaedra and Stheneboea led to 
the premarital frailty of respectable women, or the amours of courte- 
zans, in comedy is a development, or an upheaval, that I find myself 
unable to elaborate. Polemon is brutal and jealous as is Medea, 
but I see only in real life the background for Polemon's cruel shearing 
of Glycera's hair, and for the whole situation I find the only necessary 
source in such everyday events as Aristophanes sets forth in Plutus 
1013 ff. If Polemon were a jealous husband planning to kill his 

1 Pl. Forsch. 1 , 143: "Die Liebesgeschichten sind von den Komikern dem.Leben 
entnommen und als Stoff und Triebrader der Handlung verwendet worden." 
» Die griech. KomSdie (1914), 69 f. » Op. cit., 25. 
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children, I might think of Euripides' Medea; otherwise I shall be 
as likely to see the influence of Euripides here as I do in the jealous 
lover of Theocritus' fourteenth idyl. Whatever may be said for the 
Helena, I object to the implication that the reunited husband and 
wife of that tragedy have any relation to the reunited lovers of almost 
all the love plots of comedy until somebody proves that this comic 
plot is in the large nothing but a tragic scheme of action made over 
by comic poets. 

Some of the absurdity in current statements would be removed if 
the critics would distinguish between love as a theme, love as a 
dramatic motive, and the psychology and pathology of love as 
revealed in action and portrayal of character. In my view nearly all 
Hellenistic types of poetry are marked by the emergence of love as 
a dominant theme; in no one of them does Euripidean practice 
suffice to explain, primarily or exclusively, the phenomenon. As a 
general manifestation I explain it as the emergence of what had 
hitherto been an undercurrent; it did not generally emerge in poetry 
of the fifth century, for regarded as a morbid condition it was not 
an elevated theme; Aristophanic comedy might have employed it 
if special conditions had not diverted comedy into other channels; 
it may, for aught I know, have been used in fifth-century comedy of 
the Sicilian-Attic type; it may always have existed as a theme of 
popular tale and of any realistic or unsophisticated form of literature 
during the fifth century, as it certainly did before the fifth century. 
In the Hellenistic period realistic types of poetry developed, and 
epic and tragedy removed the ban. As a mere theme love is inevita- 
ble in comedy of the later period. In this development Euripides 
is simply in advance of his time. But it is quite possible that, being 
in advance of his time, Euripides did supply hints in the use of love 
as a motive in drama, and in the elaboration of the theme. Unfor- 
tunately, I look in vain for Phaedras and Stheneboeas. Women in 
comedy are seldom allowed to elaborate the emotion of love; the 
men reveal it in action without much laying bare of souls; the general 
conditions, psychological and pathological, and the consequences, 
social and personal, are sometimes put forth in set speeches, but these 
general conditions are broadly Greek and Hellenistic as well as 
Euripidean. 
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The surest way, in my view, to secure a proper perspective regard- 
ing this and other elements of the content of comedy is to study them 
as so many ingredients of the comic plot, and to raise at the outset 
of the discussion the large question: What evidence have we that 
the tragic plot, or representative Euripidean plots, fully or in large 
part, affected the plots of comedy ? From this broad standpoint I 
should like to consider the various matters which the critics usually 
isolate under the rubrics of love, betrayal of maidens, exposure of 
infants, substitution of infants, kidnapping, recognition of lost, stolen, 
and exposed children, intrigue, and other material elements. These 
are substantial factors in the structure of the plot in comedy, and 
they should not be regarded apart from the plot in the large function 
of furnishing the framework of action. 

There is general agreement that all these elements of the plot 
accord with the actuality of contemporary life. Literary tradition 
is at best only a contributing factor, though perhaps a large one in 
some cases. That this literary influence issued from tragedy rather 
than from any other literary type is made very probable, not only 
by the opportunity afforded many generations of comic poets of 
seeing tragedies on the stage, but by the continuous tradition of 
mythological comedy down to the end of the middle period. Start- 
ing with Epicharmus, some of whose plays may have been based 
upon oral tradition or epic sources rather than upon tragic treatment 
of myth, and continuing at Athens through the fifth century though 
somewhat submerged by political satire, mythological comedy 
becomes the favorite type of comedy in the transition period just 
before the comedy of manners, sentiment, and intrigue is thoroughly 
established in the new period. These travesties of mythological 
tragedy certainly brought upon the comic stage with considerable 
frequency many of the motives and situations familiar now to readers 
of Roman comedy, such as love, betrayal of maidens, substitution 
of infants, exposure and recognition of children. Aristophanes' 
Kokalos, if we are to credit the loose statement of his biographer, 
contained the themes of betrayal and recognition and " all the other 
themes that Menander imitated." Anaxandrides' general employ- 
ment of love and betrayal (which may perhaps be safely inferred from 
Suidas' description of him as the inventor of these themes) can hardly 
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be separated from the almost exclusive interest in mythological 
comedy which the titles of his plays reveal. 

Such conditions supply a very substantial a priori basis for 
the modern theory, if it be granted, as seems not unlikely, that in 
the transition period Euripidean plots were chosen extensively for the 
purposes of travesty. But it is difficult to discover from the generali- 
zations of the critics just what happened, in their view, when the 
plots of a comedy of manners came to be cultivated, and replaced 
the mythological comedy hitherto so highly favored. Were the 
humanized divinities of mythological comedy now dubbed Chremes 
and Pheidon? Were the amours of a Zeus, for example, thereby 
made over into everyday sentimental situations ? Did a god's sweet- 
hearts immediately transmute themselves into courtezans, or into 
compromised young women of a higher social status than the cour- 
tezans ? I should myself be quite willing to admit that the human- 
izing of heroic figures in travesty might easily have opened the way 
toward a comedy of manners; nor should I be deterred by Plautus' 
Amphitruo from granting that on occasion a courtezan might have 
found her way into a comedy of manners through being part of a 
travesty of Zeus' notorious amours. Yet the abundant historical 
evidence of courtezans in contemporary life and the mystery of 
Pherecrates' Korianno prevent my according any great value to the 
influence of tragedy in this small particular. 

The only way that I see of avoiding idle speculation is to compare 
the plots of comedy and tragedy. Completeness is impossible in 
these prolegomena; nor can idle speculation be altogether avoided; 
but a few illustrative examples may at least disclose the general line 
of thought that my own mind takes. The plot of Euripides' Auge 
may have been as follows: 1 At a nocturnal festival of Athena, Hera- 
cles in a drunken revel violated Auge, a priestess, leaving with her 
a ring. On the birth of a child her father, discovering her frailty, 
ordered the infant exposed ; the child was brought up by a doe; Auge 
was threatened with death but Heracles arrived opportunely and, 
identifying the ring, saved both child and mother. In response to 

1 As usual one is handicapped by fragmentary evidence; it is not certain that 
this story is the Euripidean plot, or that, if Euripidean, it is complete. Cf. Nauck, 
Trag. graec. frag.', 436ff.; Wilamowitz, Anal. Eurip., 186ff. But the story at least 
illustrates, better than any other single plot, the contribution that was made on occa- 
sion by tragedy to comedy. 
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commands from the oracle of Apollo, Teuthras married Auge and 
brought up the infant Telephus as his own. I have chosen this plot, 
not only because it has many of the recurrent elements of the comic 
plots, but because of its dramatic history. A detail of the play 
excited, probably, the slur in Aristophanes' Frogs 1080. Comic poets 
of the transition period, Philyllius and Eubulus, travestied the story 
and perhaps the Euripidean plot. It was in Menander's mind when 
he wrote the Epitrepontes; for the slave (583-84 Koerte) quotes a 
passage from the tragedy in justification of the hero's violence and 
threatens to quote the entire tragic prjais if Smicrines is not con- 
vinced. This continuity in the dramatic tradition may deter any- 
body from dismissing the common elements of tragic and comic plot 
as purely accidental, and from stressing too heavily the fact that 
comedy, apart from tragedy, might have taken the scheme of action 
from contemporary life. 

But what are these common elements, and what is the significance 
of them ? They are the betrayal at a nocturnal festival, the excuse 
of drunkenness, the ring, the birth and exposure, and the solution 
through recognition. Now if we compare the extant comedies with 
this scheme of action we find some of these themes and situations 
in the Aulvlaria, CisteUaria, Truculentus, the Greek fragments of 
Menander; and the theme of recognition is more generously 
illustrated. 1 But in these Roman plays what do these elements 
common to tragedy and comedy amount to ? It is apparent that 
(aside from the mere incidental material furnished by the religious 
festival at night, the drunkenness, the ring) the really basic elements 
of plot material, viz., the stuprum, exposure, and the recognition, 
simply provide in some comedies the initial stages of complication 
and the final solution. Yet in the comedies, between the initial stage 
and the solution, stands a more substantial mass of plot material 
which nobody can relate to known or conceivable tragic plots. The 
Aulularia,ioT example, starts with the same presupposition of stuprum, 
committed in a drunken revel at the night festival of Ceres, but the 
resultant complications arising from the conflict between Megaro- 
nides' plans and Lyconides' plight, Euclio and all that issues from 

1 On stuprum, the religious festival, and the excuse of drunkenness cf. Leo, PI. 
Forsch.', 159; on recognition ibid., 158, and Hoffmann, De anagnorivmo, Breslau, 1910. 
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his character, and the solution of all the complications have abso- 
lutely no background in tragic plots, but come directly from con- 
temporary life or from earlier comic tradition. Modern critics may 
find the most perfect phraseological identity between what Lyconides 
says to justify himself (Aul. 794) and Auge, frag. 265 Nauck, they 
may compare the recognition scene in the Rudens with that of the 
Ion, or, better, they may observe the exact resemblance in form 
between the recognition scene of the Perikeiromene and corresponding 
scenes in tragedy, or between the arbitration scene in the Epitre- 
pontes and the material of Euripides' A lope even down to the grand- 
father who in both plays, with ironic effects, has the r61e of arbitrator 
thrust upon him, but the unassailable fact remains that in all these 
plays which have these points of contact with tragedy the common 
basic elements of plot structure appear in comedy merely as the 
beginning or the end, or the beginning and the end, of the structural 
framework of comic action. And when one adds to this the fact 
that, outside these plays which have these elements in common with 
tragedy, there exists a much greater number of comedies with no 
such community of essential elements, one begins, I think, to get a 
desirable perspective in estimating the precise relation of comedy to 
tragedy. Where, in respect to essential factors in plot structure, do 
the Asinaria, Mercator, Mostellaria, Pseudolus, for example, reveal 
any points of contact with the plots of Euripidean tragedy ? Love 
and betrayal, exposure of children, and recognition are floating 
elements, the availability of which to initiate and to solve complica- 
tions comic poets may have learned to a considerable extent from 
tragedy. 

With reservations for the uncertainty regarding the Euripidean 
plot and the danger of idle speculation I may note, briefly, as a small 
contribution to our appreciation of Menander rather than to our 
understanding of Hellenistic comedy in the large, the relation of the 
Auge to the Epitrepontes. Menander had the Euripidean plot in 
mind; he had other tragic plots in mind as, perhaps, the relation of 
the arbitration scene to the Alope makes evident; 1 that he was sensi- 
tive to tragic effects and deeply appreciative of Euripides, I see no 
reason to question. But from a psychological and dramatic stand- 

» Cf. Fischl, Hermes, XLIII (1908), 311. 
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point the essential effects secured by Menander's plot arise from the 
fact that the betrayer marries unwittingly his victim, discovers her 
premarital frailty, and punishes her in ignorance that he is the guilty 
person; to these are added incidental effects obtained through the 
connection of the courtezan, Habrotonon, with the action. The 
story of Auge, as far as I can see, furnishes no starting-point for any 
of these effects; nor, without begging the whole question of Euripi- 
dean influence, do I find, by any play of imagination upon the known 
plots of tragedy, a more immediate source for this inspiration in 
tragedy rather than in the concrete experiences of contemporary life. 
Menander seems to have constructed an effective plot, not by any 
humanizing of Auge and Heracles, by any mere transference of the 
tragic story, but by the invention of an entirely different situation 
and of incidental embellishments in which the tragic story furnishes 
hardly more than a few threads in a richly woven web of his own 
devising. If he made a much more powerful tragic situation out of 
the material than we can imagine as issuing from the story of Auge, 
that of course may be partially due to his absorbing interest in 
tragedy; 1 but such an interest is an individual characteristic, which 
certainly the Greek authors of the Asinaria, Mercator, Mostdlaria, 
and Pseudolus do not reveal; nor does Menander always discover it 
in any such degree. 

Modern critics, therefore, have in my opinion exaggerated the 
amount of Euripidean influence by treating under separate rubrics 
various motives and situations that, regarded as essential elements 
of plot structure, represent only a small contribution toward devices 
for initial complications and ultimate solutions of the plot, and those 
devices employed in a relatively small number of the extant plays. 

1 Menander's mind, in writing the Epilreponles, must have been full of tragedy; 
the reference in the arbitration scene (109 Koerte) to themes of exposure and recog- 
nition in tragedy, and probably Sophoclean tragedy, is further evidence. Such a 
reference, however, to literature rather than life may be only a manner of speaking. 
One remembers Demosthenes' attack {in Midiam, sec. 149, p. 563): "who of you 
doesn't know the unutterable story — it seems like tragedy — the story of his birth ?" 
The writer of the article "Expositio" in Daremberg-Saglio quickly infers that the 
substitution of children in New comedy is a literary theme and not primarily realistic; 
it is at least interesting that Demosthenes thinks of tragedy rather than comedy. 
But inferences of this sort are dangerous; so I observe that the lena in Aain. 174 ff. 
defends her dishonest treatment of the young lover not by contemporary practice, 
but by an appeal to painting and to poetry! 
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But the force of my argument is impaired if these critics can prove 
that the rest of the framework of action, between initial complica- 
tions and solution, is substantially a continuation of the tragic scheme 
of action. Now to a limited extent modern students have under- 
taken to establish this larger indebtedness to Euripidean tragedy. 
Although it is impossible to generalize in describing the comic plot, 
it is fair to say that the middle part of the comic plot, and the bulk 
of the action, is in many cases a plot of intrigue devised to relieve 
the pair of lovers from the initial complications and sometimes involv- 
ing them in further complications. This plot of intrigue the critics 
relate to such Euripidean intrigues as we find in the Ion, Iph. Taur., 
and Helena. The validity of their contention may be seen from the 
close resemblance between parts of the Helena and the Miles Gloriosus. 
Whoever seeks the bridge, says Leo, 1 which leads from Euripides 
to New comedy may confidently start from the Helena. He admits 
that it is naturally only a happy accident that the reflection of a 
definite tragedy is mirrored in a single comedy; does he mean by 
this that the Greek comic poet did not necessarily imitate con- 
sciously and immediately the Helena? If so, we have simply to 
inquire what the elusive process of continuation amounts to in this 
case. The two plays have as their common theme the reunion of a 
pair of loyal lovers, in the tragedy a married couple, in the comedy 
a pair of lovers. Obviously this is the most commonplace scheme 
of any sentimental plot with a happy ending; Greek comedies, Greek 
romances employ it frequently; in tragedy it is a rare phenomenon, 
but Euripides is given to happy endings. Leo, wisely, does not 
emphasize this broad community of theme. But he does stress these 
specific points. In both plays the heroine, accompanied by servants 
bearing presents or offerings furnished by the duped villain of the 
piece, follows on shipboard her husband or lover, who is disguised as a 
sailor, as a part of a plan to fool the villain; in this situation the in- 
triguer (in the tragedy, Helen; in the comedy, an intriguing slave) in 
a long dialogue with the villain plays with danger and intensifies in 
the spectator the feeling that it is a critical emergency. There are 

»PJ. Forsch.', 165 ff. In Leo'a view (Gesch. d. rdm. Lit., I, 101), the interest of 
the comic poets in intrigue was a prime factor in the removal of the chorus from 
comedy; this withdrawal of the chorus Euripides had already found convenient 
in the Helena. 
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parallels in phraseology and general thought: Helen says to the 
villain equivocally: "This day shall prove my gratitude to you"; 
the intriguing slave in the comedy says to the dupe: "Today of all 
days you shall know, shall surely say that I have proved myself 
devoted to your service." In both plays just before the trick is 
played, its success is seriously endangered by the proposal on the 
part of the dupe to do something that will defeat the plan; in the 
tragedy the dupe inquires if he should not better go with the in- 
triguers, in the comedy he is on the point of commanding them to 
remain; and in both cases the intriguer meets this dangerous sug- 
gestion successfully and averts disaster. Finally, in both plays the 
dupe is informed of the success of the trick by one of the servants 
who attended the intriguers and carried the presents or offerings 
furnished by the dupe. 

Here is an amount and kind of evidence which may well encourage 
the source-hunter. It is of course possible to state the case much 
less favorably if one is not obsessed by the theory of Euripidean 
influence. One may perhaps remark that the use of intrigue, and 
of the special sort of trick, with the lover disguised as a sailor and 
the escape by ship, is not so significant as Leo thinks. For the con- 
ditions and scene-settings of both plays make escape by sea impera- 
tive, and the escape by sea occasions the particular type of trick in 
which the husband or lover is disguised as sailor; yet these conditions 
and the scene-setting in the comedy cannot be attributed to the 
influence of the tragedy; for the kidnapping of the girl in the comedy, 
the consignment of the slave by pirates to the villain in Ephesus, 
are no part of the tragic plot of the Helena or any other tragedy, but 
are taken from contemporary experience. 1 And once this is granted, 
many of the less fundamental features become less significant than 
they would be if the more essential basic factors of the comic situa- 
tion were inevitably related to the tragic scheme of action. One may 
then say, for instance, that if at the critical moment in both plots 
the intriguer plays with danger, and if in both dramas the dupe 
unconsciously threatens disaster to the plans of the loving pair, this 

1 For the realism of the details of. Legrand, Daos, 265 ff . I do not intend to 
deny that kidnapping and piracy may also have had at this time a background in 
literature, as the story of Eumaeus and his nurse in Odyssey xv. 403 ff . may well suggest, 
but certainly tragedy did not furnish these presuppositions of the comic plot. 
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is no more than the most elementary dramatic device to create 
desirable suspense, and the commonplaceness will be only further 
illustrated if a similar thought and phrase recurs in both plays in 
the elaboration of the dialogue. Again, if a slave in each play among 
those who attend the intriguers, and carry presents or offerings 
furnished by the dupe himself, brings back to the dupe the news that 
he has been fooled, one may calmly ask who else would naturally 
bring back the announcement that is necessary to the conclusion of 
the action. And if it is still demanded why there should in both 
plays be servants carrying such presents or offerings, one might 
retort that it is simply to provide a person to bring back word to the 
dupe. These suggestions of mine, however, are not intended to 
minimize the value of the evidence but only to restore, if possible, 
a little of the balance and the sanity of judgment which source- 
hunters seem rather quickly to lose in the pursuit of their prey. 

For argumentative purposes, at least, I prefer to let Leo's state- 
ment of the case for the Helena stand as it is. To this case the Iph. 
Taur. and Ion add nothing; for the former simply offers an intrigue 
which provides escape by sea, as in the Helena, but the content of 
this intrigue and of that in the Ion has nothing whatever to do with 
the intrigues of comedy so far as the material elements are concerned. 1 

i The value of the Helena for Leo's purposes is enhanced by formal features such 
as the monologue, which I shall discuss in my next paper. As regards the intrigue 
another angle to the problem is presented by the mime Charition (cf . Winter, De mimis 
Oxyrhyn., 24 ff.; Knoke, De Charitio, 12 ff.). If one is limited to the decipherable 
parts of the papyrus fragment and denies himself ingenious supplementing of the 
text and rash conjecture, there is little to be got from this mime for our present pur- 
poses. A woman clearly is endeavoring to escape with a brother's help from the coast 
of India; she has some connection with a temple, possibly of Selene, and is urged to 
carry off with her votive offerings from the temple, which she refuses to do; the escape 
is made by ship; the opposing parties are Indians, a king and attendants, and these 
Indians speak the native dialect; apparently these enemies are befuddled with wine, 
and the escape thereby achieved. If the woman is a priestess of the moon-goddess, 
if she is in danger of being sacrificed by the Indian king to that goddess, and is saved 
by her brother from this fate, the connection with the Iph. Taur. is very close though 
the mime is clearly not intended to be a direct parody of the tragedy. The phraseo- 
logical parallels between the mime and the tragedy brought out in modern discussion 
do not greatly impress me. I am much more impressed by the general vulgarity 
and obscenity, by the use of the native Indian dialect with its obvious relation backward 
to Aristophanes and the Poenulus; the document is slippery evidence until the inter- 
relations of comedy, mime, tragedy, and prose romance are more clearly defined. To 
me the crude form of unsophisticated romantic tale is more apparent in the mime than 
any connection with sophisticated literary types. 
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What, then, is the relation between comedy and Euripidean tragedy ? 
Taking Leo's evidence on its face value I observe that by a happy 
accident, as Leo puts it, one Latin comedy is closely paralleled by 
one Euripidean tragedy in respect to the material and general 
elaboration of a plot of intrigue. I then observe that by an unhappy 
accident no other Latin comedy with a plot of intrigue has any 
resemblance to any Euripidean intrigue. In brief the case is that 
three out of somewhat less than a score of the extant plays of Euri- 
pides have a plot of intrigue, that a considerable majority of twenty- 
six Latin plays have a plot of intrigue, that one Euripidean intrigue 
is in species closely akin to one Roman comedy, but that the only 
significant fact is a broad generic resemblance combined with the 
greatest possible difference in species as regards the material of 
intrigue in tragedy and comedy. Generalization regarding the comic 
plot of intrigue is unsafe, but any reader of Latin comedy must 
admit that the most recurrent scheme of action in comedy presents 
lovers, prevented from satisfying their desires by various complica- 
tions, and aided in the slow realization of their hopes by the swindling 
activity of an intriguing slave or parasite; most often the intriguer's 
aim is to raise money by his trick; he operates in various ways, with 
false statements, with agents in disguise, and what not; but neither 
in the general scheme of intrigue nor the details of its elaboration 
have the modern critics brought out any possible connection with 
any of the few intrigue plots of Euripides, save in the single parallel 
between the Helena and the Miles. The background in literature 
of this comic plot of intrigue I do not pretend to know; it seems to 
me ultimately nothing but the reaction of relatively unsophisticated 
minds on the facts of environing life; that it may have been culti- 
vated in Sicilian-Attic comedy is possible enough but cannot be 
demonstrated. Whatever its origin, however, there is no comfort 
for the Euripidean theory in the most substantial part of the frame- 
work of the comic plot; and anybody who imagines that comic poets 
had to wait for the appearance of the intrigue plays of Euripides 
before they constructed such a scheme of action seems to me to be 
wanting in proper appreciation of what an untrained playwright 
most immediately resorts to when occasion demands a comic play, 
be it farce, comedy, or Schausjriel; if I am not mistaken his readiest 
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devices are swindling, disguise, and confusion of persons. These 
elements may at any moment emerge in higher types of literature 
but they are fundamental in a popular realistic type like comedy. 1 

Leaving the essential elements of plot modern critics find even 
in the incidental situations of the comic action the effect of Euripidean 
influence. With cases of direct parody of specific tragic scenes we 
are not concerned, except as those may strengthen the general 
probability of intimate knowledge of tragedy on the part of the comic 
poets; here, however, the examples are admittedly few, 2 and the 
patent fact is that this later comedy has abandoned a notable means 
of comic effect in Aristophanic drama. Nor, it seems to me, does the 
use of elevated diction and general tragic style for comic effect relate 
to our present inquiry; such burlesque is a regular function of the 
lower grades of comedy. Only when the scene is serious and seem- 
ingly too tragic and emotional for comedy, do the critics offer us 
anything that requires study. Now such scenes may be recurrent 
or isolated. Among the former are mad scenes, dreams, resorts of 
suppliants to altars. 3 The examples of the first two are too few to 
warrant any specific conclusions. With regard to the altar scenes 
I will simply remark upon a characteristic tendency of modern 
critics ; these altar scenes must be an old feature of myth and tragedy ; 
yet the critic, admitting that here Sophocles as well as Euripides uses 
the situation, never raises the question whether the very age of the 
theme should not weaken the weight of Euripidean influence. Phor- 
mis, for example, a Sicilian comic poet whom Suidas synchronizes 

1 So the imposter, Zeus-Amphitruo, of myth and tragedy is not the starting-point 
of the various impostors of comedy; myths that furnish the material of tragedy are 
popular in origin and will often reveal points of contact with comedy without being 
the source of the comic material. Lest I should seem to agree with Leo's one opponent 
in the matter of intrigue, may I say that I have little sympathy with the statement 
of Suess (Rh. Mus., LXV [1910], 460) : " Zu Aristophanes, nicht zu Euripides fiihrt die 
Entwickelungsgeschichte des klassichen Charakter- und Intriguenspiels." That the 
activity of the slaves of Demos in Aristophanes' Knights or the general evidence 
of trickiness in Doric farce (cf . von Salis, De Dor. hid. .... vestigiis, 17 ff.) is 
a substantial background for the developed scheme of intrigue in later comedy, I 
venture to doubt, though this material illustrates the natural tendency of comedy. 
And to prevent consideration of Atellan plays in this connection I may add that tricoe 
Atellanae (Varro Sat. Men. 198 Buecheler-Heraeus) has no warrant; the MSS of 
Nonius read Tellanae, which is confirmed by Arnobius 5. 28. 

* Leo, PI. Forsch. 1 , 132 ff. In these matters it is easy to be subjective; in the cor- 
respondence between Cos. 621 ff . and Orestes 1369 ff. I can see nothing but broad 
burlesque instead of direct connection with a specific scene of tragedy. 

> Cf. Leo, PI. Forsch.', 159 ff. 
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with Epicharmus, wrote a travesty of the 'IKiov DJJptfijtrts; is it likely 
that he failed to include the scene in which Priam resorts to the altar 
to escape from Neoptolemus ?* I simply throw out the question to 
illustrate the fact that, although most of the elements of comedy for 
which the critics find a tragic background are the most ancient fea- 
tures of myth, they never consider the possibility that such relation 
as comedy bears to tragedy in these matters may date back to 
Epicharmus and his time. When it comes to isolated scenes of 
tragic content, the problem is different. Logically, the case stands 
thus in my mind. If one has proved that Euripides determined in 
a large measure the content and the form of the comic plot, these 
scenes may be cumulative evidence. But until that is proved, when 
Leo insists that a guilty slave in comedy cannot escape merited pun- 
ishment without the poet's being indebted to Euripides' Hypsipyle, 
or that Menander had his eye on Helena 1621 ff. when in his Samia 
he represented Demeas as keeping Niceratus from bursting into the 
house and killing his wife, 2 I can see nothing but a begging of the 
whole question at issue. 3 

The real nub of the question lies in Leo's contention regarding 
the material of comedy: 4 "Es sind nach dem Muster der Tragodie 
durchgefuhrte Handlungen, darauf angelegt Menschen der gewohnten 
Art in mannigf ache Lebensbeziehung zueinander treten zu lassen. Die 
Zustande und Erlebnisse sind oft im Laufe des Stuckes bedrohlich ge- 
nug, jede Charaktereinschaft und starkes Pathos kann sich entfalten; 
das lustige Element ist oft nur durch einzelne Personen vertreten." 
In other words it is the essentially serious nature of the general 
situation in comedy and the free play given to emotion that lead 
critics to look to tragedy of the Euripidean type for an explanation. 
But I should like to point out that this explanation cannot reasonably 

• A phluax vase illustrates the use in comedy of this situation but it is idle con- 
jecture (Arch. Zeit. [1849], 43) to refer the scene on the vase to Phormis' play. 

» Gesch. d. rSm. Lit., I, 104. 

> In this connection would come Satyrus' contention that certain interrelations 
(left uncertain by the gap in the papyrus) between husband and wife, father and son, 
master and slave, are shared in common by Euripides and New comedy. My stand- 
point would be that such interrelations in comedy develop as part of a realistic plot; 
Euripides undoubtedly in humanizing tragedy developed similar situations; if in a 
given scene in comedy, one finds resemblance between comedy and Euripides in 
specific details that are not commonplace, Satyrus' implication is sound; otherwise 
the resemblance is fortuitous. 

« Gesch. d. rBm. Lit., I, 104. 
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be found in tragedy if the comic plot is not substantially derived 
from tragedy, and if that comic plot taken directly from life is in 
itself of a serious character. To illustrate from the Captivi, which 
seems to many critics simply a tragedy with the addition, for comic 
relief, of the parasite Ergasilus. The scene is set in wartime; this 
war is obviously a reflection of conditions in the Hellenistic period; 
the father has lost two sons, one stolen by a slave, the other taken 
captive in war; he attempts to redeem the latter by buying up 
captives whom he may offer in exchange for his captured son; in so 
doing he accidentally buys his other son, whom unwittingly he treats 
brutally; out of these fundamental elements various serious situa- 
tions develop, and consequent emotional scenes. Yet not a single 
one of these fundamental elements of the plot has any connection 
whatever with the plots of Euripidean tragedy; they come directly 
from real contemporary experience as the background of war clearly 
suggests. But how can any poet make a play out of this material 
without its being full of threatening situations and naturally issuing 
in pathetic scenes ? The most that can be said for the influence of 
tragedy, under these conditions, is that once the plot of comedy, 
derived from real life, provided this generally pathetic and tragic 
situation, the comic poet conceivably took hints from any tragic poet 
in details of technique, in elaborating pathetic elements. But the sub- 
stantial material, the scenes and situations, the pathos, in the large, 
are an inevitable issue from the chosen scheme of action, and that 
scheme is independent of Euripides. And, of course, it follows in such 
a case that comic elements have to be inorganic. The Captivi is an 
extreme case, but the logic of the general conclusion is, I think, 
unassailable; until the comic plot is proved to be substantially a 
transference of the tragic plot, the tragic scenes and situations of 
comedy, in the large, cannot be traced to the influence of tragedy; 
for they issue naturally and inevitably from a framework of action 
that itself provides very often nothing but serious and emotional 
situations. 1 Nor should critics be prepossessed against this explana- 

1 This statement does not conflict at all with an admission that recognition scenes 
and a few other constituent elements in comedy directly reflect tragedy. Any stock 
theme of tragedy might have come over into comedy, directly or through mythological 
comedy, but no serious or tragic situation in comedy as such is inevitably related to 
Euripidean or other tragedy. 
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tion of serious and pathetic comedy by the fact that, possibly, in 
modern literature such comedy has sometimes developed under the 
influence of tragedy. 

The weakness of the modern theory, so far as it deals with the 
content of comedy and tragedy, seems to me to be admitted by the 
critics themselves when they frankly avow that the characters of 
comedy come, not from tragedy, but from real life. Leo, 1 to be sure, 
asserts that "in der Wahl und Formung des dem allgemeinen 
menschlichen Erlebnis zu entnehmenden Stoffes war die Tragodie 
. . . . vorangegangen" and illustrates what he means by saying 
that by mere change of costume plays like the Ion, Helena, Iph. Taw., 
may be in the main easily made over into comedies; he represents 
comic poets as remodelling the form and action of Old comedy on 
the model of Euripidean tragedy. But in speaking of the characters 
of comedy, he admits, as everybody must, that the professional 
types of comedy are unknown to tragedy, and of the domestic r61es 
he expressly says: 2 "Es ist nur das Leben mit den typischen Figuren 
der Familie und des Lebensalters." The fineness of characterization 
he regards as wanting in tragedy, and the stereotyping he ascribes 
to constant handling by generations of comic poets. If comedy is 
at all substantially indebted to tragedy for its content, it is singular 
that no characters have come over into comedy from tragedy; modern 
critics would perhaps reply that Euripides, by humanizing heroes and 
gods and the situations of myth, accidentally provided situations 
and motives which were useful to comic poets without providing 
characters; the characters of comedy, furnished by a realistic scheme 
of action, already accorded, so far as domestic r61es are concerned, 
with the humanized figures of Euripidean tragedy. But granting 
this to be the case, may I point out how difficult it is to prove that 
the motives and situations of comedy, since they develop naturally 
in connection with the realistic characters, have any substantial 
relation to corresponding situations and motives in tragedy? A 
recognition of this difficulty might reveal to the critics that they are 
in serious danger, throughout their arguments, of simply begging 
the entire question of Euripidean influence. 

1 Qesch. d. rdm. Lit., I, 101. 
'Ibid., 105 ff. 
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The admission of modern critics regarding the characters of 
comedy affects only the rdles qua r61es. It is still possible for them 
to maintain, and this they often do maintain, that the content or 
the technique of character treatment is Euripidean. Comments 
along these lines are scattered and various, and I can only make 
some strictures on representative cases to illustrate the difference 
in my own standpoint. Leo, 1 for example, asserts that the philoso- 
phizing slave in comedy is taken directly from tragedy. Now 
Onesimus, a slave, in the final scenes of the Epitrepontes philosophizes ; 
his philosophy is contemporary Epicureanism; is he, as a philoso- 
phizing slave, Euripidean ? As I read Euripides, freemen and slaves 
moralize and philosophize, often at undue length and in digressory 
form; in real life, to my thinking, the servile class is much given to 
moralizing. As an Epicurean, the slave Onesimus seems to me 
unnatural, and I find the explanation in contemporary philosophy 
for this unnatural feature of the content of his remarks. As a 
moralizer 2 he seems to me realistic. As a digressory declaimer he 
seems to me Euripidean. In brief, a flat statement that the philoso- 
phizing slave in comedy is Euripidean exaggerates the degree of 
indebtedness, and overlooks the truth, which these criticisms of mine 
are intended in general to illustrate, that Hellenistic comedy is a 
complex phenomenon instead of being Euripidean tragedy with 
comic appurtenances. Legrand, in discreet questions, implies that 
the good courtezans of comedy are so many Andromaches and 
Laodameias, that Medea taught Menander's Leucadian woman the 
madness of jealousy, that courtezans who consult sorceresses are 
modeled after Medea and Deianeira, who employed philtres to 
revenge themselves, that Selenium in the CisteUaria is languid and 

> PI. ForechS, 132. 

1 The moralizing slave of Euripides is illustrated by Helena 725-26: 
xaxhs yhp Saris p4 eifki ri. Semr&ruv 
Kal avyytyqde teal trvywSlm Kaxois. 
This compact generalization reminds one of the elaborate preachments of Aul. 587 ff., 
Men. 966 ff., Most. 858 ff. But can anybody regard the comic passages as mere 
expansions of the tragedian's brief generalization? This moralizing loyal slave is 
realistic, though stereotyped by literary tradition. Euripides and comedy are, inde- 
pendently of each other, bourgeois and realistic. Euripides stops at the brief generali- 
zation; tragedy in general would not admit the undignified enlargement of the theme. 
Comedy freely enlarges, not the tragic theme, but the commonplace character and 
situation. 
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neglects her personal appearance because Phaedra is similarly lan- 
guid and neglectful. 1 The last three items, in which the common- 
places of Greek life and human experience are used to bolster up the 
Euripidean theory, I do not care to dignify by any discussion. The 
contention regarding the good courtezan I am willing to consider 
when any evidence is forthcoming, but being convinced that the 
bad courtezan is proved to be realistic by abundant contemporary 
evidence and perhaps, as a comic character, established in comedy 
as early as Pherecrates, I must in the meantime assume that the 
good courtezan is equally realistic, if slightly idealized and somewhat 
extravagantly employed for dramatic convenience. Somewhat dif- 
ferent from the content and technique of character treatment is the 
economic function of characters in the elaboration of the action. 
Little has yet been done toward a study of this aspect of comedy, 
but there is danger that future students will, as usual, start with the 
presupposition of Euripidean influence instead of impartially study- 
ing both types of drama. So, for example, Ahlers, 2 in concluding 
a study of the role of confidant in tragedy, asserts that tragedy is the 
school of comedy in respect to this r61e, wisely adding that compari- 
sons may not be drawn between the two types "ohne Weiteres." 
I should suggest that, in comparing tragedy and comedy, one should 
remember that the confidential r61e is a technical device shared by 
popular tale, myth, tragedy, comedy, and Hellenistic novel, and 
that one must reckon with the possibility that at the end of the fourth 
century, or even earlier, it was stock material of literary art. A 
different precaution would lead to surer results than have been 
attained by students of the messenger in comedy, 3 and this precau- 
tion, I think, has a broad application. In studying tragedy and 
comedy in respect to features of technique critics seem to overlook 
the fact that certain conditions of the stage and theater are bound 
to bring about similar technique in tragedy and comedy. So, for 
example, the messenger per se is required by the limitations of a fixed 

» Legrand, Daoa, 317 ff. 

» Die VertrautenroBe in d. gr. Trag. (Giessen, 1911), 68. 

* Beyer, De scaenis com. Att. vet. quibus quae ad actionem spectant narrantur, non 
aguntur (Gottingen, 1912); Weissmann, De servi currentis persona ap. com. Bom. 
(Giessen, 1911); Wagner, Denuntiis comicis (Breslau, 1913). 
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stage-setting, quite apart from any other considerations. Parodies 
of the tragic messenger may be found in Aristophanes and in Plautus, 
but the comic messenger is inevitable even if there had never been 
any tragedy. Once this is granted, no amount of resemblance in 
small particulars can outweigh the outstanding facts that messengers 
in Aristophanes and Hellenistic comedy are organic rdles, not 
relatively inorganic r&les as in tragedy, and that tragic messengers 
are characterized by long-winded speeches while in comedy, except 
for a few cases of parody, the messengers' speeches are delivered 
with the directness and brevity of realism. The differences rather 
than the resemblance are the significant features. 

A much broader indebtedness to Euripides is sketched in Leo's 
carefully framed sentence: 1 "Es ist bekannt und im Zusammenhang 
der attischen Kunst mit dem Leben tief begriindet, dass die Komodie 
des Menander und Philemon .... in der Welt- und Lebensan- 
schauung, deren Spiegel sie ist, mehr in der euripideischen Tragodie 
als in der alten Komodie wurzelt." Later, 2 he discerns three streams 
of influence, contemporary life, Euripidean tragedy, and contem- 
porary ethics, the last a continuation of the same stream of influence 
that fertilized Euripidean thought. If such a recognition of the 
complex situation in Hellenistic comedy marked Leo's other utter- 
ances, and if critical procedure in treating Roman comedy corre- 
sponded to such statements, I should be relieved of my present task. 
Furthermore, in the details of his subsequent argument, 3 Leo often 
stresses form rather than substance. Yet, admirable as these state- 
ments are, I miss at the outset a recognition of the fact that the 
critical attitude toward life and the ordering of the world, and its 
expression in the proposals of drastic reform, are inherent in Aristo- 
phanic comedy and in Utopian comedy of the fifth century. Is not 
the spirit of such pronouncements that of the Aristophanic parabasis ? 
Does not the betterment of Athenian society and politics serve as a 
substantial background for the Weltverbesserung of Hellenistic com- 
edy? Euripides, like New comedy, puts these programs in the 
mouths of individual actors in the form of somewhat digressory 
declamations, not in the mouths of a chorus. This point of resem- 
blance is important, though I must confess that I should be interested 

» PL For$ch.*, 113. * Ibid., 126. » Ibid., 113-31. 
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in knowing how a relatively chorusless Sicilian-Attic comedy in the 
fifth century expressed this same critical attitude. 

In details Leo's material and inferences may occasionally be 
enriched and clarified; deeper probing may lead to different con- 
clusions. So, for example, he observes 1 acutely the resemblance, in 
frequent attacks upon social and professional groups, between 
Euripides and New comedy. Scurrilous broadsides aimed at pro- 
curers, bankers, scurrae, fishdealers, as classes of society, are paral- 
leled by Euripides' well-known thrusts at athletes and heralds and 
rhetores. But Leo omits mentioning that Euripides is only extend- 
ing the range of attacks on the mantels, familiar to readers of the 
Oed. Rex and Antigone 1035. 2 He does not tell us that Aristophanes 
attacks the rhetores (cf. Plato, frag. 186), and I cannot see that 
Aristophanes 3 is any more likely to be influenced by Euripides in 
this passage (Plutus 567) than was Demosthenes (xxiv. 124). 
Eupolis attacks the strategoi (frags. 117, 205), and how much early 
iambic poets may have anticipated comedy in this satirical tendency 
can only be guessed from Archilochus (frag. 58 Bergk). The deeper 
significance of the whole matter may be suggested if one follows back 
the attack on the manteis, which is a commonplace of tragedy. It 
is the Sicilian comic poet, Epicharmus, who attacks the manteis in 
frag. 9 Kaibel; and it is probable that back of Epicharmus in the 
tradition is Aristoxenus of Selinus, 4 whom Epicharmus knew as an 
iambograph (cf. Epich. frag. 88 Kaibel). In other words the earliest 
evidence of the whole general feature traces a possible line of tradition 
from early satirical poetry through Sicilian comedy to later comedy, 

» Ibid., 131. 

» Leo seems to make much of the stereotyped use, by Euripides and the comic poets, 
of genua and yiyot in these diatribes; yet this passage of the Antigone has the same 
word, and to compare only Orestes 895 and Curculio 499 in this connection distorts 
the relation between Euripides and comedy. 

' The style of Aristophanes is not always that of New comedy; but the passage 
of the Plutus 567 is a close parallel; other ways of securing the same ends are illus- 
trated by Plutus 30-31 and 160 ff. Of course it has been often noted that the attack 
on Socrates is directed against a group or type, rather than the individual, but that 
is another matter. Some of the material used here I owe to Mr. W. A. Kae, who is 
preparing a study of such attacks on social and professional groups as they appear in 
satire, comedy, tragedy, and epigram. 

« Aristoxenus ap. Hephaest. p. 49.4: rls aSafovtav r\etirrar vapi\^ tup ivSpiiwur; 
rol lidrreis. The meter seems to be anapaestic; nor is Archilochus' attack on the 
strategos in iambic verse. 
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and tragedy may be simply a side issue in the whole story. One 
may perhaps wonder how much of the supposed relation of comedy 
to Euripides would disappear if we had Epicharmus. 

In the broader aspects of this critical attitude toward life and 
society the mere admission that contemporary life and contemporary 
ethics are contributing factors appreciably reduces the amount of 
Euripidean influence. It is, as Leo says, "die euripideische Weise," 
the manner rather than the matter, that appears in Hellenistic and 
Roman comedy. The characters are much given to general philoso- 
phizing and to reformatory proposals, and there are often points of 
contact in phraseology. Leo's evidence suffices to establish this 
manner as Greek rather than Roman, but whether it is important 
that Philemon took over from Euripides this style of proposing 
reforms in the arrangement of the world and of life and developed 
it in comedy, 1 is not so immediately clear. What is the peculiar 
Euripidean manner? As Leo defines it, the reformer as a self- 
appointed lawgiver proposes a betterment of the world, an improve- 
ment of existing law and custom, which cannot be realized and 
appears paradoxical in comparison with present arrangements; 2 
Leo's examples show, in phraseology, a constant recurrence to set 
forms of expression : verbs of obligation, nomos and lex, conditional 
forms like "hoc si ita fiat, mores meliores parent" (Aul. 492). The 
material Leo gathers is rich; yet I am skeptical of its significance. 
So, for example, he generously provides in a footnote* material that 
proves that at least the conditional formula appears, not only in 
Euripides and New comedy, but in elegy, historical prose, oratory, 
and didactic treatise; and I begin to wonder if the nomos and lex 
are anything more than a natural resort of the legal-minded Greek 
and Roman. Spontaneous generation may have to be included in 
the final appraisal of the material. So if I wished to propose a 
needed reform I should easily, in ignorance of Leo's material, express 
myself in the words: "If classical philologists would less hastily 
draw inferences from parallel passages, their conclusions would be 
sounder." Not being legal-minded I neglect to propose a law; but 

l Op. cit., 122. Satyrus, I think, anticipated Leo in this inference (of . above, p. 116, 
n. 1), with evidence from Philemon's text. Nor do I mean to deny that these reforma- 
tory programs are as such essentially Euripidean. 

« Ibid., 118. » Ibid., 117, n. 1. 
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I am proposing a fantastic rearrangement of current procedure that 
will not be realized, and in a commonplace conditional formula. By 
this momentary flippancy, however, I do not presume to demolish 
the structure erected by Leo's discriminating analysis ; I only ask that 
into the ultimate evaluation of this and other aspects of the resem- 
blance between Euripides and New comedy there should not enter 
too much laboring of the eternal commonplace. 

The protagonist of the Euripidean theory is, from my standpoint, 
much more cautious in his statements than many of his disciples. 
At times he says, 1 regarding comedy, that " die Form war durch die 
Tragodie gegeben, der Inhalt war grade der Stoff des taglichen 
Lebens." .... For expository purposes, it is not convenient for 
me to treat form and content altogether apart from each other; but 
hitherto I have been stressing the point that the material of comedy 
has little or no substantial relation to Euripidean tragedy; it remains 
to consider the stronger supports of the modern theory, the coherent 
form of later comedy, the prologue and monologue, the various devices 
of technique which Euripides seems to share with the comic poets. 

Univebsitt of Chicago 
i Gesch. d. rSm. Lit., I, 101. 

[To be concluded] 



